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Christian Unity by Christian Culture 


= solve problems on the plane of authority by reason of what 


W. 
we BELIEVE. We solve those on the plane of reason by virtue 


of what we KNow. We solve some on the plane of culture by reason 
of WHAT WE ARE. I shall dismiss all except our greatest problem 

that of Christian union. We have been working at the problem of 
union for a long time, and we have something to show for this 
work. We have tried it on the plane of authority, and there is a 
place for the authority of Christ in the settlement of this question. 
We have tried logic and argument, and there is a place for reason 
But I have an idea that when the Christian union 


in the outcome, 
I think 


problem is solved, it will be solved in the realm of feeling. 
so because I believe that Christian union, when it comes, will be 
To what extent there will be doctrinal agreement, 
There must 


a 


union of PEOPLE. 
is uncertain; but there must be personal agreement. 
Christians were not made for Christian 


be sympathy and fellowship. 
Th2 people are the chief 


union, but Christian union for Christians. 
thing. Therefore it is well to note that on the plane of Christian 
culture we have the most effective means of drawing God’s people 
together. We have been trying for a century to get people to like 
We ought to begin now trying to get people to like us.- 


our plea. 
Rev. HugH McLELLAN. 
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Reverses of the Turkish Army 


Fortunes of war are not falling in a way to please the Turks 
in Macedonia. In fact, Turkish armies have been driven back 
en every point of vantage. It may be Turkey’s “Bull Run,” but she 
has made a bad beginning for a successful conquest of her warring 
neighbors and dependents. She is now facing four enemies at 
once, Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, all of which are 
sending formidable armies to invade Turkish territory. Turkey 
concluded her unsuccessful Italian war with expressions of great 
relief and joy because she would now engage in a war in which 
her powerful armies would be of service. She hoped and ex- 
pected to crush the weaker allies with a flourish and one power- 
ful blow, and thus give the new government a strong hold upon 
the hearts of its people. This it has signally failed to do. From 
the first the armies of the allies have driven their Turkish op- 


pressors back and are now following them into their own ter- 
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surrender of the Turkish fort at Kirk-Kilisseh with 50,000 men. 
Two generals were among the captives. Considerable supplies, 
arms and ammunition fell into the hands of the Bulgarians at the 
same time. Another body of 8,000 Turks attacked a body of 
Bulgarians near Adrianople but were repulsed and fled in disorder, 
leaving all supplies. On the Turkish frontier near Montenegro, 
the Turks are surrounded in Scutari and the town is besieged 
and on Monday the telegraphic dispatches announced its fall. The 
Servians likewise have been successful, There the forces have an- 
nihilated the Turkish batteries, according to the latest dispatches, 
and have oceupied Novipazar, Pristina, Kumanova, Kratovo, and 
Kotschana. Probably Turkey has not fully gotten down to busi- 
ness, and will be more successful later, but she will need immense 
inerease in fighting strength before she can hope to win this 
war. She has far greater resources than the allies, because she 
ean borrow from foreign bankers, while the allies have been prac- 


tically boycotted. Most of the nations of Europe have declared 


ritory. 
defeats. Most’ important of the engagements so far is the 


Every succeeding day brings reports of new Turkish losses 


their neutrality, but to date the United States has taken no 
action. It is our policy to be conservative and to avoid extremes, 
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The Call of the Christ 


The Chicago Daily News says: “Cariat 
calls men to himself, and through vision, 
love and possession one grows on to like- 
ness. Jesus is the living expression of 
God’s life in terms of humanity, and he 
is the supreme manifestation of the nor- 
mal humanity. His life is the one char- 
acter most easy to reproduce. Christ’s 
call is to intellect, heart and will, to rouse 
the best manhood of this age, and for it 
all the world, says the author, is waiting. 
This is an illuminating, hope bringing, 
strengthening work.” 





The Baptist Commonwealth says: 
“Only a few men could have written this 
masterly exposition of the character of 
Jesus. lt is a work of striking power 
and reality—a vital, living, convincing 
portrayal. Scholarly, yet simple, philo- 
sophical yet understandable, original in 
phraseology yet lucid, a positive yet per- 
suasive presentation of the claims of 
Christ. -It will strengthen the faith of 
those in doubt, cheer the sorrowing, give 
courage to the fearful, bring hope to the 
despairing—in a word, impart to every 
reader a satisfactory and realistic vision 


The Watchman says: “People who have 
listened to Prof. Willett as a public 
speaker have been impressed by the clear- 
ness, simplicity and logic with which he 
expresses his ideas. The same character- 
istics appear in the volume under notice. 
It is a scholarly, philosophical and under- 
standable presentation of a great theme.” 


The Teachings of the Books 


Cloth, $1.25, net. Postage 10 cents. 
An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of 








collaboration with James M. Campbell, 





Basic Truths of Christian Faith —““““~ 


Paper, 127 pages, 35 cents. 

4 powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm 
ing and scholarly style. 


“For me the finest apter in the book is that 


on the Resurrection liis gets one back into the 

es of the Aposties on that Resurrection morn 
It is a historical study indeed One hears the 
tread of conquering hosts and the beating of the 
wings of twelve legions of angels.’ 4 Mac 
farlane 

“The spirit of controversy is quite absent and 
yet it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the 


convictions of the author.”—C. C. Row 





son 


Our Plea for Union and the 


Present Crisis 

Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 
50ce. Written in the belief that the Dis- 
ciples of Christ are passing through an 
important, and in many respects, transi- 
tional period. The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 
hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


Studies in the First Book of Samuel 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 

One of the volumes in the Constructive Series of handbooks. 
It is prepared for the use of classes in secondary schools and 
in the secondary division of the Sunday-schools. It presents 
the entire material of First Samuel with explanatory notes, 
questions, and illustrations. It is used in a large number of 
Sunday-schools, in grades of the ages of eleven to fourteen 





D. D., the prominent Congregational min- 
ister, who supplies the interpretative ma- 
terial in connection with each of the books 
of the New Testament. <A _ handbook 
widely used by individual students and 
classes, 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus 


Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


The Prophets of Israel 


Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabaean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions, 


The Ruling Quality 


Board 35 cents net. Postage 4 cents. 


A. small book of sixty pages dealing with faith as the con- 
quering quality in human life. The theme is interwoven with 
comments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as illustrated in 
Mr. Abbey’s panels. 
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When the Old and the New Met 


; Of SIMPLY TWO MEN BUT TWO 
i cesecaiions met when Mr. Ames from the 
convention platform his renuncia- 
tion in behalf of the Hyde Park Church, for 
the sake of peace, and Mr. Briney pledged 
himself anew to the support of the work 


made 


of the Foreign Missionary Society. 


The conservative and the liberal groups 





among the Disciples were there seen at their best, not in 
the discussion of doctrines cencerning which men have 
never agreed, and probably never will agree, but in the 
practice of that charity which is possessed only by those 
the Deeper 


than doctrine 


gifts and graces of the Spirit. 
is life, as surely as untroubled seas lie 


who have 
far beyond the winds that turn the surface into fury. 


* a * 


One of these men stood as the representative of the 
passing order; the other for the new order, so new, 
in fact, that the good men who still love the old find 
themselves perplexed as they try to answer the impor- 
tunate the upon them. 
But that the new era has arrived is no longer the sub- 
debate. Were that the masterful 
of President Chilton have been de- 


demands which new makes 


true 
not 


ject of not 


address could 
livered. 

There was a time in the ministry of Mr. Briney in 
the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, when he was in 
his prime, that it was whispered by cautious lips into 
the confidential ears of self-appointed guardians of the 
faith that “Brother Briney is a dangerous man, a very 


dangerous man.” We can easily enough see the shrug- 


ging of shoulders and the tilting of eyebrows which 
always follow the announcement of such revelations. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Briney often met, as a result, 
the smile of aristocratic derision and the cold recoil of 
suspicion. 

But out of that era the Disciples are passing and Mr. 
Briney, one time under suspicion, has come to be the 
established against the alleged 
No one will say that he has 


guardian of things 
promoters of innovation. 
not done his duty. 
am > > 

In the years intervening -between the era when the 
citadel of our faith was in the Blue Grass region, and 
not farther north, the Disciples have been lessening their 
emphasis on certain phases of doctrine and placing more 
emphasis on others. They still believe the essence of the 
duties, 


teach new 


The time 


older doctrines, but new occasions 
and a new order brings with it new ideas. 
came for re-statement. We are ever seeking new expres- 
sions for ovr plea; a postal card contribution to that 
end is in progress today. So, in spite of ourselves, we 
are moving. 


These facts are cited to prove what no intelligent man 


that all thinking men at some period 


will deny, viz., 
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of their lives are heretical, due to changes which are 
interpreted differently by different natures. The late 
Professor McGarvey was a heretic in the eyes of the 
Nashville brethren. Metaphorically he has been many 
All who differ from us are 
are merely rela- 


times stretched on the rack, 
heretics. But heresy and orthodoxy 
tive words, and fortunately the sting is being extracted 
from the former. 

* * 

At the convention: men called each other heretics, and 
burst into laughter. 
A few years ago argument would have 
followed the charge, and we are to be congratulated be- 
that word martyr 
fires, and produced no end of dissensions among all 


There was no indignant protest, 
no resentment. 
which has kindled so 


cause many 


denominations is fast passing into the vocabulary of 





the joker. 

The word in the mouths of all intelligent peoples to- 
day is ‘truth,’ and not heresy, for truth, ag Charles 
Kingsley said, is God’s orthodoxy. All Romanists regard 
Protestants as heretics; and the Mohammedan world 
calls the Christian world infidel. The men who have 
learned to smile under such provocation are entitled 
to a high place in the noble army of martyrs. 


* * . 
And as it is interesting to note that the heretic of 

thirty years ago has passed to the ranks of the orthodox, 

Mr. 

the next thirty years stand where Mr. Briney stood at 

Who knows? 

who are entitled to our admiration, 


the heretic of today Ames, for instance—may in 





the Louisville convention. 





two 


— 


These men 


Cr 


though in their thinking they are so diverse, teach us 


ils 


all that doctrinal differences need not prevent the Cox 
exercise of the Christian graces. It was a great act of We: 
renunciation that Mr. Ames performed; it was fine in . x 
its simplicity, lacking everything that had even a sug- ay 
gestion of the melodramatic. When Mr. Briney pledged $53 
himselt anew to the work of the Foreign Society, his er 
spirit was as thoroughly Christian and fraternal; and mh 
in such renunciation and devotion we may find that ex 
agreement of soul that exists among the goodly campany MS 
of the faithful the world over. The distance between we) 


Hyde Park and Pewee Valley would not be so great if 


we practiced brotherhood more. 


wie 


| . * * se 

One wonders just now how many of those who have ah 
been impatient with Mr. Ames would have done what sae 
he did—but let that pass. Had these two men discussed Cok 
their differences on the platform they would have been Aa 
discussing yet; they laid aside those differences for the 6x 


sake of peace and efficiency in the cause which they 
both love. 

We can now say with new meaning, “Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 


in unity!” E. B. B 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 














The Farmer and the High Cost of Living 


There are usually two sides to every story. In our efforts to 


locate the catise of the high cost of living, we seem to have over- 
looked one of the principal factors which have brougat about this 


condition. To lay the blame at the door of the trusts, or of the 


middleman, was the easiest way of settling the question off- 


hand and putting it out of the way. But repeated in- 


vestigations of great corporations to determine whether 


whether abuse of the monopolistic 


monopolies exist and 
values have failed 


responsible for the rise in 
contention. A writer in the 


power 18 
to sustain this Financial 
Chronicle puts an entirely new front on the story by placing 
the blame squarely with the farmer himself. Tremendous progress 
in methods and betterment of equipment are found in every line 
of industry except farming. The farmer stands just about where 
he stood ten years ago. The writer of the article referred to 
states that no more land is now under cultivation in the United 
States than then, nor are the methods of farming generally im- 
proved, or the size of the crops increased. He quotes from the 
crop reports for the years 1899 and 1909. The yield for the latter 
year was smaller than for the former, yet the smaller crop sold 
for $4,934,490,000, while the larger yield, ten years earlier, brought 
the farmer only $2,962,358,000. That means the farmer received 
in 1909, $1,972,132.000 more for the smaller of the two crops than 
for the 
crease has to be paid by the people. While the supply of products 


larger. This is an increase of 66.6 per cent. This in- 


has not increased, the population of the country has increased 
21 per cent, thus increasing the demand for them. The Financial 
Chronicle sums up the situation as follows: “Only 2,552,189 ,630 
bushels of corn were raised in 1909, against 2,666,324,370 bushels 
in 1899, but the value of the lessened product of 1909 was $1,438,- 
553,919, against $828,192,388, an increase of 73.7 per cent. The 
wheat crop was 3.8 per cent greater in 1909 than in 1899, at 683,- 
379,000 bushels, against 658,534,252 bushels, but the increase in value 
was 77.8 per cent; so that the 1909 crop had a value of $657,656,- 
801, against only $369,945,320 in 1899. The oats crop during the 
ten years increased from 943,389,375 bushels to 1,007,142,980 bush- 
els, or 6.8 per cent, but the value of the crop jumped 91 per cent; 
hence, it realized to the farmer $414,697,422, against only $217,098,- 
584 in 1899. What would be thought of the ‘trust,’ or industrial 
combination, which had failed to provide for an addition of 
16,000,000 in population and had rested content with the old 
output, when an enlarged product was so clearly demanded? 
What would be said of our rail carriers had they failed to pro- 
vide additional cars and other facilities to take care of the added 
requirements following an expansion in population of 21 per cent?” 


We wonder what farmers will say to this? 


“The Police Disease” 

Wendell Phillips had the insight of a prophet when he said 
on one occasion that the time would come when the American cities 
would strain our free institutions as slavery had never done. Has 
the time come when this prophecy is about to be fulfilled? Those 
who are cognizant of conditions in Chicago, to say nothing of many 
other cities, might well wonder if that time had not already 
arrived. It is certain that this is the opinion across the water, 
judging by the comments of the European press upon the notorious 
Rosenthal case, the trial of which is now in progress in the New 
York courts. The shame of the American metropolis has been 
heralded far and wide, not only throughout Europe, but all over 
he Orient. In a recent number of the Outlook a well-informed 
writer graphically depicts the succeeding steps of the tragedy referred 
to under the striking title of “Our Police Disease.” The Rosenthal- 
Becker case is, then, to be regarded not as an isolated instance, brought 
about by an unusual combination of circumstances, but a trouble 
which has beeome chronic, as previous investigations have revealed, 
though they have utterly failed to effect a cure. There can be 
but little doubt that more than one American city is afflicted with 
this same disease. What are its causes and why does it spread? 
The most obvious answer is that corrupt men are often in high 


places upon the police forces of our American cities, but that is 


more or less true of other o 


‘upations, and will continue to be 
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true so long as human nature is what it is. The real answer is 
to be found in the reply to another question. How is it possible 
for unscrupulous men to have formed a “system,” so thoroughly 
entrenched as to defy every effort hitherto made to remove it? 
Such a condition of affairs in an English city is almost unthink- 
able. One of the causes lies in the relation of the city to the 
state, which often treats the former as a minor ward, determining 
what rules and regulations shall govern its conduct, but placing 
upon the city the responsibility of enforcing the laws in the 
making of which it has had no voice. Another reason lies in the as- 
sumption: “Once a policeman, always a policeman.” The sub- 
ordinates on the police force have an almost uninterrupted 
tenure of office. Chiefs and commissioners are here today and 
gone tomorrow. They can have no real authority. It is no wonder 
that greed and lust can form alliances with the underworld which 
are most difficult to disturb. Our municipal life is going through 
one of the severest tests it has ever experienced. We need 
something that goes deeper than the sporadic agitation so char- 
acteristic of American reform. The “police disease” is no ephemera] 
child’s disorder; nor is it a functional disturbance; it is organic. 
It cannot be cured simply by the use of the knife in the removal 
of these human cancers that have been eating out the heart of our 
police systems, although the fact that Lieutenant Becker has been 
pronounced guilty of murder in the first degree by a jury of his 
peers will have a wholesome effect upon the thugs in both the police- 
world and the underworld. To point out the remedy will tax the re- 
sources of our ablest moral and social diagnosticians; to apply it 

which is a far more important thing to do—will call for a higher 
level of public opinion, which is not only keenly sensitive to 
social wrongs but inured to withstand moral fatigue. 


A Woman in the Office 


A clean-minded young college man was given charge of the work 
of purchasing small supplies for a concern in the Middle West. All 
day long there passed through his office a stream of salesmen, 
representing every sort and type of the men who sell goods. Most 
of them were fellows of intelligence, dignity and clean conversation. 
But a certain portion had false conceptions of selling methods, and 
resorted to familiarity and vulgar stories. The tone of the office 
seemed to be getting lower and lower when the young man had been 
there several weeks. The vulgar and profane element among his 
visitors was not only distasteful to him, but stayed longer than was 
necessary for the transaction of business, and took up his time. 

Matters were apparently getting beyond his contro] altogether 
when he followed a hint dropped by an older man, and had his steno- 
grapher’s desk moved into the same room with his own. Immedi- 
ately the whole situation changed. Visitors had to talk within ear- 
shot of a young woman. Profanity and vulgarity ceased auto- 
matically. The tone of the place was raised to a decent level. Dis- 
cussion was held so strictly to business details that the time given 
to salesmen every day was cut squarely in half. 

This incident illustrates one valuable service rendered by women 
in our business life today. 

A generation ago, women were not commonly found in American 
offices. It was the typewriter that first gave them an opportunity 
to go beyond the feminine occupations of teaching, domestic service 
and factory operations. Once taken into office work, their knack 
at faitnfully handling details of correspondence led to wider oppor- 
tunities. The typewriter was followed by other office machinery. 
Systems of filing and record-keeping were extended. Advertising 
brought with it an amount of mailing and correspondence previously 
unknown, and the formation of great corporations, with their inter- 
correspondence between officials and departments, created thousands 
of fresh places for women, All these new activities have steadily 
drawn more and more girls and women into business unti] today 
the business woman is a permanent figure in our commercial and 
unmistakable. 


Christian Union and the Social Spirit 


Christian Union has been hindered more by cold and unbrota- 
erly hearts than by intellectual divergence. 

Christian Union is to find its way into the churches through the 
social spirit. Men who dream of universal brotherhood cannot 
abide strife and competition. ‘The social service man who knows 
his message is never a sectarian, He who would build again the 
denominational fences usually has but little interest in child 
labor or in establishing proper hours for workingmen. ‘The man 


who works to secure the abolishment of the tenements and who 


seeks for proper conditions for growing healthy children cannot 


combine this interest with sectarian zeal. 
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The Sunday-school and the Religious 
Conquest of America 


It is the religious conquest of America that we are to consider. 
The ecclesiastical conquest is something different. Ambitious church- 
men see America as an opportunity for the extension of their par- 
ticular form of ecclesiasticism and for the promotion of their per- 
sonal dignity. The success of any one group of churchmen in im- 
posing their organization upon the country might impoverish the 
religious life of the people. The machinery ot religion must not 
be substituted for religion. 

The Sunday-school is democratic. It offers to every one an oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution to the common stock of knowledge. 
The learned and the unlearned may sit together and discuss the 
meaning of life. Rich and poor, young and old, men and women 
meet to study the most important questions that command the at- 
tention of human beings. In a Sunday-school that is worthy of the 
name, frank expression of convictions is sought. Every one is 
taught to respect his own experience and that of others. 

A teacher of philosophy has said that the study of ethics is more 
difficult than that of mathematics. I wonder how this statement 
strikes the majority of us? We see people every day. Their actions 
are familiar. If we know anything, we know how to weigh the 
deeds of men. Thus we reason, or seem to reason. The study ot 
conduct seems easy because we are not studying it at all. We mis- 
take haphazard observations and random remarks for study and 
serious discussion. It is our fault if the Bible class is uninterest- 
ing. The subjects are great and important and become interesting 
to those who study them. 

The study of the Bible ought to be more difficult than it is for 
many of us. I do not mean that the Bible should be made or be 
used as a book of puzzles. I mean that we often think familiarity 
With the words of the Bible is the same thing as knowledge of 
its teachings. We can repeat the Lord’s prayer; do we know what 
it means? Perhaps we can recite the words of the Sermon on the 
Mount: do we understand them and do we recite their moral and 
religious precepts in our conduct? The scriptural preacher or 
teacher is one who has spiritual ideas in his head and in his heart; 
he may or may not be able to quote copiously and accurately from 
the Bible. 

We can begin at once the work of adding to the power of the 
Sunday-school as a factor in the religious conquest of America. The 
class that I attend and the class that you attend will be more in- 
teresting and therefore more useful if you and I give serious and 
prolonged attention to the subjects that are offered for our consider- 
ation in the Sunday-school. If these subjects are not the right ones, 
we can get others. If one class increases in efficiency, others will 


receive benefit. The school grows when it commands the enthusias- 


tic loyalty of its members. One good school stimulates other schools 
through the good report of it that goes abroad and through the 
members it sends to other communities. 
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Early specialization of imstincts is a favorite topic of writers on 
education. The child is born with tendencies to love, to hate, to 
fear, to fight, to collect, to imitate; whether it will love, hate, fear, 
fight, collect and imitate as it ought depends in a large measure up- 
on its surroundings. Herein are the possibilities of the home and the 
school. We influence the growth of children indirectly through sur- 
roundings. We cannot touch a life directly. What we do and say 
and what we place before the child will stimulate its activity. By 
the time the child is old enough to know the power of habit, its 
habits will have been formed and with them its moral and religious 
sentiments. If adults are converted, let us not give all the glory to 
the preacher or the personal worker; let us remember the teacher oi 
children whose work made it possible for the gospel to make an 
appeal to the man and the woman. 

Children’s Day for Home Missions will soon be here. This study 
is preparatory to that day. How shall we make it a day for the 
training of childen as well as a day for gathering money? This 
question must be answered by the superintendents and teachers of 
the Sunday-schools, What the older persons in the school and in the 
church say about Home Missions will have much influence. If the 


minister is citicised for urging the school to give money, or if the 
day is regarded as an interference with the regular work of the 
school, children will not be deeply impressed with the plea for the 
neglected children of America. Our unkind criticism of the minister 
and others who believe in preaching the gospel in America may have 
tremendous consequences for some child. [Midweek Service, Noy. 13. 
Duet. 6:4-9; Prov. 22:6; 2 Tim. 1:3-7.] S. J. 


Around the Bay 


(Editorial Correspdéndence. ) 

It was one of the serious disappointments of the trip to the 
Pacific Coast that we had to cut short our stay by several days, 
and entirely omit a visit to Los Angeles and Pasadena which we had 
But the three days left 
us in and near San Francisco were full of interest, and gave a 
meager opportunity to see some of the churches of the district, and to 
inquire about others. 


promised ourselves and our friends there. 


The chief enterprise of our northern California work at the present 
time is the share we have acquired in the Pacific Theologica] Semin- 
ary. When the activities of the Berkeley Bible Seminary were sus: 
pended some months ago, and its faculty dismissed, jt seemed good 
to several Disciples of the Bay district, who did not wish to see our 
educational work discontinued, to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the Pacific institution. 

This admirable foundation, formerly a Congregationa] divinity 
school, had. recently been placed upon an entirely undenominational 
basis. Its close relations with the University of California, the lead- 
ing educational plant on the Pacific slope, and its union character, 
made it the object of keen interest to those Disciples who believed 
in an adequately prepared ministry and took seriously the plea of 
the Disciples in behalf of Christian unity 

President Nash is a man of profoundly earnest convictions regard- 
ing the Christian faith, admirable scholarship, genial and courteous 
nature, and abiding confidence in the practicable character of the 
program of an undenominational yet thoroughly Christian institution 
of education, in which the different evangelical churches may unite 
without prejudice to any essential] element of the faith. For this 
very reason he welcomes the Disciples as a people committed by 
their history and plea to the very work in which the seminary is 
concerned. 

Accordingly when an opportunity offered to place a Disciple in 
the teaching force of the Pacific Theological Seminary, the men 
above mentioned took advantage of the opening, formed an organiza- 
tion sufficient for the purpose, and chose Prof. Harvey H. Guy as 
the one to contribute to the seminary the instructional service to 
which the Disciples were invited. No one who is in any manner 
acquainted with Professor Guy can doubt his fitness for the position. 

To his natural abilities and careful academic and university prep- 
aration there had been added the discipline of years of experience 


‘in instructional work in Japan, where he was counted among the 


very strongest of the missionary force. When compelled to returti by 
family considerations, he was appropriately chosen dean of the 
Berkeley Bible Seminary. From that position he naturally passed, 
as the most timely choice, to the incumbency of the new chair of 
Church History in the Pacific institution, thus representing the 
interest of the Disciples in that admirable plant and its union work. 

To the support of this chair the churches of northern California 


are now setting themselves. Forgetting as far as possible the dif- 
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ferences of opinion which former educational efforts have caused, 
recognizing in the efforts made elsewhere on the coast the right and 
the value of similar attempt at adequate educational equipment, and 
anxious not only to take advantage of the most auspicious opening 
presented at their very doors, an opening comparable to which no 
foundation of the Disciples working alone could be realized within 
the generation; and most of all, desirous of proving the reality and 
seriousness of their devotion to the ideal of Christian unity, these 
brethren are proceeding in a quiet and constructive way to realize 
their hopes and those of our people in general. 

It was impossible to fill the program of addresses which had been 
planned ahead. The Sunday and Monday meetings we missed alto- 
gether, though others took the place without loss of value to the cause, 
But Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings were spent with 
the First Churches of San Francisco, Fresno and Berkeley, and they 
were most interesting and delightful meetings, not without signifi- 
cance, it may be hoped, to the educational and union work of the 
churches. 

The University of California has a student body rapidly approach- 
ing the leading place numerically among American universities. In 
this body of students there are at least seventy-five Disciples, forty 
or more of them young men. It is not too much to believe that at 
least ten or fifteen of these might be induced to give themselves 
to the ministry, provided they were rightly encouraged, and had 
the opportunity to fit themselves for such a work at an institution 
near their homes. Such an institution is now provided, not only to 
the community in general, but to the Disciples themselves, on terms 
which they could not duplicate in a generation of the most sustained 
effort and the most generous giving. 

It is for these reasons that the call of the trustees of the newly 
founded chair in Pacific Theological Seminary is timely and inspiring. 
It is already being heard. Funds have been provided for the current 
year, and before its close these will be increased to the point which 
will assure the permanency of the work. This is the enterprise of all 
the Disciples who live in the northern portion of the state and believe 
that the brotherhood has a duty to ministerial education and Chris- 
tian unity. On other points there may be diflerences of opinion 
among the different congregations, as there are always varieties of 
emphasis and usage. Such differences are the right of the individual 
churches, and they will emerge wherever men think and labor with 
free minds and hands 

But above all such varieties of opinion and activity there remain 
the fundamental] unities of faith and service, and in such faith and 
service the churches of northern California may well unite to make 
permanent and effective the work of education and Christian unity 
so admirably begun for them and by them at Pacific Theological 


Seminary. H. L. W. 


Coming Together 

We cannot help feeling that the correspondence recently passing 
between Rev, W. F. Richardson and The Christian Century is 
positive contribution to clear thinking on the question of baptism, 
and as we read the following additional inquiries we are convinced 
that he and we are approaching an understanding and a common 
view. That Mr. Richardson should adopt thus consistently the in- 
terrogative form for his comunications is an act of courtesy the 
delicacy of which we fully appreciate. Were it not for the mani- 
festly painstaking and sincere fashion in which his inquiries are 
framed, together with their pertinency, The Christian Century 
would hesitate to take so disproportionate a share of the space 
allotted to the correspondence. But we know that our good friend 
truly wishes us to deal directly with his points and at whatever 
length may be profitable. For the sake of clearness we have para- 
graphed and numbered Mr. Richardson’s questions and our re 


plies will bear corresponding numbers. His note is as follows: 


Dear Brother Morrison: Suffer me a few words further, in reply 
to your editorial of Oct. 3, “Response to Two Inquiries.” In that 
part of the editorial devoted to my questions, you use the follow- 
ing language 

“When the minister administers baptism he inducts or initiates 
the properly qualified candidate into the Church of Christ, he con- 
fers upon him the status of a Christian. . But this social act of 
inducting the candidate into the Church of Christ can be performed, 
like every other similar social act, only by the use of some physical 
objective sign or form. This objective sign might historically have 
been any one of many physical acts. In the modern church many 
ministers sprinkle water on the candidate’s head. In the early 
church the ministers immersed the candidate in water. For the 
reasons given . . . above, we believe that it is desirable -for bap 
tism to be solemnized by immersion only.” 
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1. Now, Brother Morrison, is it not true that, even if the ob- 
jective sign used in baptism might have been any one of many, 
the fact is that it was not any one of many, but one alone, ani 
that one so full of meaning and beauty as to make its abandon- 
ment by a portion of the church to be deeply deplored, and its re- 
instatement, according to your belief, so important to the accom- 
plishment of Christian unity? 

2. And, further, if such practice of immersion in the adminis- 
tration of Christian baptism is so desirable, from every stani- 
point, what is there to be gained by our recognition of the prac- 
tice of sprinkling, as being a rightful substitute for that in whose 
fitness and historical form we are so thoroughly agreed? 

3. It will not do to say that you do not propose to recognize 
sprinkling as a substitute for immersion, for that is exactly what 
is meant by your proposed reception into our churches of those who 
have been sprinkled, instead of immersed. No matter what such 
sprinkling or immersion may mean to you, the former stands in 
the place of the latter, whatever that place is. 

4. Is it not better, while gladly recognizing the Christian char- 
acter and life of our brethren of other communions, and uniting 
with them in every practicable form of Christian activity, for 
us (a) to continue to bear witness to the primitive and unques- 
tioned New Testament practice, and (b) admit into our congrega- 
tion those only who have received Christian baptism according to 
the apostolic pattern? Fraternally yours, 

First Church, Kansas City. W. F. RIcHARDSON. 

1. Yes indeed. ‘The Christian Century believes that the his- 
toric fact that immersion was the outward sign by which in the 
early church the baptismal or initiatory act was consummated 
is itself a presumptive argument for our use of the same outward 
sign. We deplore its abandonment by a portion of the church 
and we labor earnestly for its reinstatement. 

2. Nothing at all is to be gained by recognizing sprinkling as 
a “rightful substitute” for immersion. In our view it is not a 
“rightful” substitute. 
certain historicity and a certain symbolism in the baptismal act. 


It is a substitute that has sacrificed a 


and it has been an occasion of disunity in the Church of Christ. 

3. We do not at all dispute that sprinkling is a substitute foi 
immersion, though not a “rightful” substitute. To admit that 
a baptism administered by sprinkling is nevertheless a_ valid 
baptism is not for a moment to admit that the sprinkling is un- 
objectionable. It is objectionable. But its objectionableness 1s 
not so serious as to invalidate the baptism, the initiation into 
the Church of Christ. The New Testament does not make either 
sprinkling or immersion mandatory; it makes baptism, i. e., the 
acceptance of Church membership, mandatory. The sanctions for 
immersion as the preferable form for administering baptism, are 
to be found outside of New Testament mandate. 

But Mr. Richardson is entirely wrong when he says that “the 
proposed reception into our churches of those who have been 
sprinkled” means the recognition of sprinkling as in some sense 
a rightful “substitute” for immersion. The question of receiving 
such persons into our churches has nothing at all to do with our 
views of sprinkling and immersion—unless we hold the view that 
none save the immersed are members of the Church of Christ. 
But Disciples do not so hold. Mr. Richardson does not so hold. 
He and The Christian Century and the Disciples generally, hold 
that Presbyterians and Congregationalists are members of th: 
Church of Christ, and this is the one and only thing we “recoy- 
nize” or acknowledge concerning them when we receive them into 
our fellowship. To acknowledge that they are members of tie 
Church of Christ, and to treat them as such, does not carry with 
it an acknowledgement of the complete satisfactoriness of the 
way by which they were initiated into the Church, i. e., baptized. 
We receive Dunkard Christians into our fellowship, but we do not 
acknowledge that their form of initiation, viz., trine immersion, 
is unobjectionable. No more would we “recognize” the sprinkling 
of our Presbyterian brethren should we extend them the fellow- 
ship of our churches, 

The sole question on which our duty with respect to the 
unimmersed turns is this: Are they in? Not: How did they 
get in? Nor: What do they believe, now that they are in? But 
simply: Are they inside the body of Christ? If Presbyterians and 
Methodists are in the body of Christ (which is his Church) there 
is nothing left for other members of that body. to do but to 
fellowship them. To do otherwise is to create or to maintain 
schism in the body. 

4. (a) Yes, we think it is better to continue to bear witness 
to the primitive and unquestioned New Testament practice of im- 
mersion, just as our churches have done for a hundred years. But, 

(b) We consider it a duty to which we are bound by the ele- 
mental principles of our plea, and by the inescapable command 


of our Lord to receive into the complete fellowship our our con- 
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gregations every soul whom he has received into his Church. And 
we declare it to be the essential business of the Disciples of 
christ to proclaim this duty plainly, positively and without ceas 
ing, and to practice it ourselves in the joy of a Christ-imposed 


privilege. 


Mr. McLellan’s Convention Sermon 


Besides affording edification and a high degree of delight to the 
thousands that heard them, the two extraordinary addresses deliv- 
ered by Rev. Hugh McLellan and Rev. C. M. Chilton at the Louis- 
ville convention afford also some interesting suggestions for compari- 
son and contrast. 

Liberal excerpts from both addresses were published last week 
in The Christian Century. Each speech was a model of homiletic 
art. Each was notable for its fine, precise and eloquent phrasing. 
Each was vibrant with true religious passion. Each dealt in an 
original fashion with the living problems with which the Disciples 
of Christ are at this hour confronted. At this time we will pause 
to consider the convention sermon, and next week we will have 
somewhat to say of Dr. Chilton’s presidential address. 

Mr. McLellan’s sermon was a balanced, symmetrical and safe 
presentation of the problems. It moved forward, but could hardly 
be called progressive on account of the presence of an equal back- 
ward movement. It contained some very conservative statements 
yet was saved from reactionism by the presence of a marked lib- 
eral element. ‘ 

Having divided the problems into three static classes,—those which 
are to be settled on the plane of authority, those which are to be 
settled on the plane of wisdom and those which are to be settled 
on the plane of eculture,—there was little danger that any state- 
ment made in dealing with the problems on one plane would go so 
far. either forward or backward, as to be out of reach of a quali- 
fying statement made concerning the problems on another plane. 

But if Mr. MeLellan’s sermon could hardly be called progressive 
it could fairly be called liberal. In the third section of the sermon 
the preacher made a distinct contribution to our thinking on Chris- 
tian unity. ' His thought here was of the finest liberal type. If 
one will carefully read only so much as the short extract appearing 
on the cover of this issue of The Christian Century one will feel 
the liberalizing effect of the preacher’s message. 

The implications, both sentimental and doctrinal, of the thesis 
that Christian union is a problem of persons, not of doctrines nor 
schemes, are far reaching. This portion of the sermon showed a 
liberal mind, a rare insight and a fineness of feeling that justifies 
the speaker’s reputation as the poet-preacher. 

The earlier portion of the sermon lays itself open to just criti 
cism. The distinction between the plane of authority and the plane 
of wisdom is not, to us, as to some critics who have expressed 
We agree with Mr. McLellan that there 


are some problems that are to be settled on the plane of authority, 


themselves, a barren one. 


but it would seem ridiculous, if it were not really so regrettable, that 
under a great thesis like that he should have specified but one sub- 
ject and that the subject of baptism by immersion! How can Mr. 
McLellan, who in the last division of his sermon proves his ability 
to hold things together in a perspective of remarkable breadth and 
richness, allow a mere ritualistic detail to eclipse for him the tre- 
mendous problems of the moral order and the spiritual nature of 
man, problems which are solved for us, if they are solved at all, 
by the authority of Christ? 

Mr. McLellan here had an opportunity to erase the arbitrary 
and ever disputed line between the planes of authority and wis- 
dom, between faith and opinion, and to draw a rationally deter- 
minded line there, to show plainly why the big, fundamental ques- 
tions of life must be settled by authority and to show how our Lord 
never broke down his reserve with respect to those considerations 
which man’s wisdom was competent to deal with. Such an inter- 
pretation would have been an original and illuminating contribu- 
tion bearing directly upon the defection of the anti-organ section 
of Disciples, upon the delegate convention problem which the Louis- 
ville convention was then facing, and upon the question of bap- 
All these questions could be shown to belong 
not to the realm of authority, but to that of wisdom. 


tism by immersion. 


Mr. MeLellan’s sermon is open to just criticism not alone for 
its lack of perspective at this point, but for its inaccuracy. He re- 
fers to what he calls an “attack” now being made upon the Dis- 
ciples’ position which he describes as follows: 


This attack, while made at two points, is really one in its 
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animus and purpose. Simplified, it is that the Disciples, in in- 
sisting on the primitive conditions of the gospel, and on a Scrip- 
tural basis for Christian union, are out of harmony with mod- 
ern thought and feeling. The specially objectionable feature im 
our position is our baptism. It is stated that we cannot hope 
to bring Christendom to our view as long as we hold to this 
position and especially to this baptism. This is the new voice 
among our people. I think it cowardice to pretend not to hear it. 


In listening to Mr. McLellan we wondered to whom he referred. 
Who is there among the Disciples who affirms that the Disciples are 
“out of harmony with modern thought and feeling” 

In insisting upon the primitive conditions of the gospel ? 

In insisting upon a scriptural basis for Christian union? 

Who is there among the Disciples who objects to “our bap- 
tism ?” 

Where is it “stated” that “we cannot hope to bring Christendona 
to our view so long as we hold to this baptism?” 

The Christian Century has said some things about baptism whicl 
have been misquoted in such a way as to give the impression that 
this paper held an attitude answering to that described by Mr. 
MeLellan, but this paper takes occasion now to declare that it 
holds to the exact opposite of the items named by Mr. McLellan. 
We believe that “modern thought and feeling” positively demand 

Insistence upon the primitive conditions of the gospel and, 

Insistence upon a Scriptural basis of union. 

We deny that modern thought and feeling find any reasonable 
objection to “our baptism” and certainly The Christian Century 
finds no objection at all to it. 

And we further affirm that in order for us to bring Christendom 
to our view of Christian unity it is highly important for us to keep 
right on practicing baptism precisely as we have practiced it for one 
hundred years. 

It would be edifying to the brethren should Mr. McLellan say 
specifically whom he referred to as speaking in this new voice 
which it is “cowardice to pretend not to hear.” 

We write earnestly because we write representatively. In its en- 
deavor to interpret the forward-going movement of the Disciples, The 
Century strives in good conscience to speak accurately and to pro- 
tect the movement from those who would interpret it as hostile 
either to the Disciples’ ideals or to evangelical convictions. If 
there is a new voice among the Disciples saying what Mr. Me- 
Lellan declares he plainly hears, then let it be said bluntly that 
that voiee is disloyal both to the Disciples’ ideals and to evangel- 
ical Christianity. 

To charge that there are those among us who are willing “to 
make any sort of compromise where the authority of Jesus is 
involved” is to charge that there are those among us who are in- 
fidel. And being infidel they ought to be pointed out more clearly, 
that all may be duly warned. 

Serious language like this was used in an address on Monday 
after the convention by a ranting evangelist; in that case it is 
unworthy of being replied to. But appearing in the superlative 
convention sermon of Mr. McLellan, so thoroughly prepared at all 
other points, so fine, so facile, so fair, so deferential, so marked 
by intellectual chivalry, it seems that the occasion, the context, 
and the man speaking, all lay upon us the duty to say a word in 
defense of those upon whom the reflection of his inaccurate allu- 
sions is bound to fall. 


Wisconsin’s State Insurance Act 


Of the progressive states, when it comes to a count of things 
actually accomplished, Wisconsin stands close to the front. Many 
of the laws she has passed for the benefit of the poor man and the 
relief of those most in need would be rejected almost without support 
in many states. One of the most radical of all Wisconsin laws, 
providing for state life insurance, recently went into effect. The 
object of this act is to give the people absolutely safe in- 
surance. It was thought the plan would appeal to those who 
distrust insurance companies in the same way that the postal 
savings bank appeals to many who distrust commercial banks. 
The insurance act is without precedent in the United States, and 
other states are closely following the experiment. According te 
the Wisconsin plan, the insurance is open to any citizen of Wis- 
consin between the ages of twenty and fifty who enjoys normal 
health. The applicant must pass a physical examination as in 
the case of the commercial insurance company. He can then choose 
from any of the five plans of insurance offered. 
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Christianity’s Best Argument 


EpItoRsS NOTE: 


By Charles S. Medbury 


It is doubtful if any other man in a Disciples’ convention could have so delicately woven into his 


address the intimate personal history of a Church leader as did Dr. Charles S. Medbury when at the Louisville convention 
he opened up the book of Rev. Grant K. Lewis’ childhood and revealed him as a living illustration of Christian benevolence. 


It was done with extraordinary tenderness and insight and rcserve. 
telling them this story of a man they have come to love and 


Mr. Lewis’ brethren are grateful to Dr. Medbury for 
honor, and their affection for him will henceforth be en- 


hanced and enriched as they add to his outstanding personal virtues the idealism of the great cause of which he is a living 


symbol. 


The address by Dr. Medbury was delivered in behalf of the National Benevolent Association whose purpose and 


ministries are today gripping the hearts of the Disciples with a firmer grip than did the dogmas of yesterday. 


Christianity has often lost by our defences 
of it What it asks is to be given a chan 
tu defend itself. It asks to live, and it does 
live incarnate, in benevolence Men may at 
gue against doctrines and may ridicule rit 


vals but no argument remains and certainly 
child 
protected In 


no ridicule, when a homeless is provide 


for or dependent age the 
presence of such ministry skeptics and cynics 
ean say no more than in the olden days when 
he that was healed stood by rhe joy of a 
child turned tears to laughter, the 


peace of the aged lifted above care for daily 


from 


bread and granted kindness, the comfort of 
the sick 


pain in gladness of heart 


and aged made to forget bodies of 
this is a ministry 
that none can question and when done in the 
of the Lord it gives Him place again 


men 


name 

in the very pathway of the needs of 
Benevolence in All Lands. 

And let. it be noted distinctly that it is not 

the for 

this address appeals, but that the call is for 


only benevolence in homeland which 


this Christ-like ministry in nation o! 
the earth. But the strange thing to be faced 
is that we 


every 


who grant at once the power of 
this ministry in lands afar, and rejoice pro 
foundly in orphanages for the children oi 


other nations, are sometimes pitifully slow 


to recognize the need of just such work at 
home. We know the value of redeemed and 
trained childhood abroad, but often fail to 


the closed gates of prejudice that 
unlock at And so of 
the aged, there and One 


recognize 


ehild hands will home. 
the 


of the triumphs of our foreign work in which 


care oft here. 


we glory most is its securing, in many a 
land, tenderness toward the aged who, till 
the Master comes, are accounted in the way 


and subjected to all manner of maltreatment. 
Yet at home we are just beginning to under 
stand our duty and to call forth by gifts ot 


love the gratitude of the aged at our doors 
The Best Plea for Unity. 

As a people we are intent upon the unity 
of th forees of God. All Christendom will 
listen when great life speaks. We long to 
reach for Christ the great of earth—the ric! 
and powerful We plan in every way tw 
reach the masses—the toilers of earth anil 
the struggling These often have little time 
to hear us preach and they have no heart 
for our philosophies, but there is a language 
they can understand and there is a message 
they will heed rhe love of God in concrete 
human helpfulness will break down every 
barrie This was the secret of the won 
drous tributes voiced in the hour of the bur 
al of General William Booth rhe praise of 
the helped could not be withheld The honor 
of all, of high and low estate, had to fina 
voice Had law commanded silence. love 
would have cried aloud from the stones of 
the streets of London 


Jesus’ Choice. 


The benevolence that throws a 


sign 


across 

“His 
the benev- 
elence that sends Harold Begbies’ Angel Ad 


windows amid brothels of Chicago 


blood can make the vilest clean” 





Rev. Charles 8. Medbury, D. D. 


jutant to the home of Old Born Drunk—the 
benevolence that takes the crying ehild halt 
starved and cold and alone—not understand- 
ing why food and warmth and 


love, such benevolence finds pathways opened 


and gives it 


of God to the hearts of men everywhere, the 


royal highways that reveal the divine image 


and likeness. Where eloquence is given im 
patient hearing, where ritual is scorned, 
where “evidences” fail utterly to move and 
party shibboleths leave men cold as ice, 
benevolence speaks and men of high and 
low estate give eager heed. Had Jesus 
thrown himself from the pinnacle of the 
temple it would have been the sensation o 
an hou He chose rather to give sight to 
the blind, strength to the lame, cleansing 
to the leper, hearing to the deaf, life t 
the dead and the gospel to the poor. And to 


day he who would create a legitimate an 
enduring sensation for God may well follow 
in the Master’s footsteps. There is no such 
way to gain a hearing for the Lord. There 
is nothing comparable in Christ’s defence. 


Without the slightest benevolence 
is indeed the supreme apologetic. 


A Living Illustration. 


question 


As to what 


this 


is possible in human life in 


sacred way where Christian nurture is 


given to the orphan child, there is a story to 
be told almost too sacred to pass my lips 
and yet which I am privileged to tell because 


[ assured an honored servant of our God 
among us that it might help to open to 
some other little life the blessings which 





came to this man’s childhood. Years ago in 
northern Indiana loving parents died leaving 
a family of children of whom one, the lad 
before me now, was under six years of age. 

This little fellow, for several years, was 
taken first into one home and then inte an- 
other of the family relationship, but in every 
one of these homes perhaps there were al- 
ready about as many cares as could be borne, 


and the chiid, without mother or father, 
grew to feel himself that somehow there 


was little place for him and he was more o1 
the way. And said, not in 
unkindness, but in recognition of the bur- 
den relatives were bearing before the care of 


less in this is 


orphan children came to be pressed upon 
them. But after a time a home of strang- 


ers opened wide its doors of love and gave 
its whole heart to the boy whose fortunes we 
are following. Dear lives, well known to me, 
poured out their affection in longing plan» 
for the child’s good. A new name was given 
under the law, and treasures of education in 
books of the Book of 
granted richly. 


Orphan Child Becomes Minister. 


men and God were 


By and by this sweet Christian home had 
the reward of seeing the child of their faith 
and love stand in the pulpit of the old home 
church, proclaiming the gospel of Christ. 

And then, as the years passed, the service to 
the world increased. A great state called 
this splendid man to a place of prominence 
and honor. And when, in 1909, the brother- 
hood in mighty convention assembled, cast 
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about for those equipped to lead in our work 
of the evangelization of America, two men 
were called to this mighty enterprise and 
one was Grant K. Lewis, our orphan boy of 
the servant of all the 





years agone 
Churches now. 

May it not be that when this noble man 
speaks his unusual message of power to our 
people that in himself he may stand as the 
nearnate plea of our benevolence! And may 
not the precious home that has given such 
a life to us all, prove an inspiration to multi- 
tudes of other homes at whose doors tiny 
hands are knocking, and for whose love and 
care the hearts of little ones are starving? 
\lready our Association has placed in child- 
less homes, 3323 homeless children. Who 
can tell what message these will bear to the 
vreat needy world in the morrow? God speed 
the day when not a child that needs us shall 
ask in vain the blessings that our brother- 
hood can give. 

The Larger Prayer. 
At first I prayed for Light: 
Could I but see the way, 
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How gladly, swiftly would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven's serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith: 
Could I but trust my God, 

I'd live enfolded in his peace, 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love: 

Deep love to God and man; 
Asliving Love that will not fail, 
However dark his plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 

God only waited for me till 

I prayed the larger prayer. 


Hyde Park Church’s Self-Sacrifice 


Sentiments of Trusted Disciple Leaders on Pastor’s Proposal for Ending Sarvis Case 


Eprréxs' Nore: When Professor Ames, minister of Hyde Park church, Chicago, read his statement to the Louisville conven- 
tion ‘severing the “living link” tie between his church and Prof. Guy Sarvis, missionary teacher in the University of 
Nanking, China, the convention sat silent for the moment with inhibited impulses. Whether to applaud it as a gener- 
ous Christian act, or to arise in indignant protest against paying the price of such a sacrifice to a discredited and defeated 
newspaper was not clear to the surprised multitude until the act was interpreted by Rev. Wallace Tharp, Rev. J. B. Briney, 
Rev. W. H. Book and others who urged the convention to accept it as a setilement of the so-called Sarvis case. In the 


spirit of accepting a sacrifice the convention voted “aye” unanimously and with great emotion. 


Mr. Sarvis will remain in 


China, supported by Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Doan, of Nelsonville, 0. Mr. Doan is the widely known teacher of one of the largest 
men’s Bible classes in the country. The Hyde Park church is manifesting a disposition of concurrence in the position 


taken by its pastor though not without keen sense of the great cost to itself. 


The congregation hopes to be able to make 


its offering to the Foreign Society as large as though it went direct to Mr. and Mrs. Sarvis. On no phase of the episode, 
save only the magnanimity of Dr. Ames and his church, does The Christian Century care at this time to pronounce an 
opinion. Our readers will be interested, however, in the following opinions expressed by well-known and trusted leaders. 


BY REV. WALLACE THARP. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. E. S. Ames has crowned himself with 
the finest crown a man can wear on earth 
the crown of a _ noble, heroic, chivalrous, 
Christian self-renunciation and self-abnega- 
tion on behalf of a great cause and a great 
apprehension. So beautiful, sublime and in- 
tense was the thing that he did that I be- 
lieve in my soul it should be permitted to 
rest in its thronely, lofty place untouched, 
uncommented upon and alone. 

Here this whole question and controversy 
should rest. God opened a great way for us 
in a tense and trying hour. Not to have 
walked in it would have been to be blind 
or mean. 

Now that we have tenderly, tearfully, 
prayerfully walked in it, I should count that 
man an enemy of God who would seek to 
breathe other than an expression of deepest 
yratitude and praise. It is now a time for 
praise, prayer and earnest work, and for 
nothing else. 

May the great All Father bless every one 
ot us, 

BY REV. BURRIS A. JENKINS. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I hope that Dr. Ames’ statement will be ac- 
cepted in the Christ-like spirit in which it 
was made; and that it will end the whole 
matter. My heart bleeds for the Hyde Park 
Church and the Sarvises; but if the incident 
is closed, the sacrifice will not have been 
made in vain. There has been no compro- 
mise of intellectual conviction or liberty on 
either side. , 





BY REV. W. F. RICHARDSON. 
Kansas City. 

The very magnanimous act of Bro, Ed- 
ward S. Ames, in voluntarily withdrawing 
his church from its living link relationship 
to our Foreign Society, solely in the inter- 
est of harmony among our brethren, ought 
to meet with most sincere appreciation on 
the part of us all. Most of all ought it 
lead to immediate cessation of the attacks 
upon our Foreign Society, and the trusting 
of the Executive Committee in charge of our 
foreign missionary work to administer that 
work with such loyalty to our Lord as the 
high standing of its members give us a right 
to expect. Meanwhile, Bro. Ames has set 
an example of Christian love and self sur- 
render that will be returned by an increased 
confidence and affection on the part of his 
brethren. 


BY REV. EDGAR DE WITT JONES 
Bloomington, II. 


[ shall be a long time forgetting the move 
ment in the convention when Dr. Ames read 
his now historic statement. The nobility of 
that act melted me; it was simply splendid. 
If such an act done in so Christly a spirit 
and at such a great cost will not melt our 
hitherto divergent and hostile groups into 
oneness of love nothing else will or can. I 
believe it will. I believe the event was 
epochal and I was never prouder of identi- 
fication with the Disciples of Christ than in 
this golden month of October in the year of 
our Lord 1912. 


BY REV. C. M. CHILTON. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


I have been very busy this year and have 
given little attention to the Sarvis question. 
I have been willing to leave the selection of 
missionaries with the board to which we have 
intrusted it. Besides, I have believed that if 
Mr. Sarvis is not a worthy representative of 
our cause in Nanking, such missionaries as 
Macklin and Meigs and others we have 
there, will soon find it out and ask for his 
recall. As to the statement of Mr. Ames, | 
was glad to hear him make it; I have cher- 
ished his friendship since our college days. 
[ trust the statement will accomplish all the 
good he desired. 


BY REV. W. N. BRINEY. 
Louisville, Ky. 

For the sake of peace in the brotherhood, 
and that the Foreign Society might not suf- 
fer further handicap in its great work, Mr. 
Ames has made a noble concession, and one 
that reveals the heroic Christian spirit of 
the man. His splendid action will go far 
toward clearing up a situation most disturb- 
ing and perplexing to the churches, The 
problem, it seems to some of us, has not yet 
been wholly solved, but the spirit manifested 
by all those so deeply concerned, gives hope 
that the Sarvis matter will be adjusted fin- 
ally to the satisfaction of all. If the spirit 
of the Master shall continue to prevail 
among us as it dominated the momentous 
Saturday morning session of the Louisville 
convention, we need have little fear concern- 
ing the ultimate disposal of this matter. 
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BY REV. E. L. POWELL. 
Louisville, Ky. 

One of the most notable victories through 
concession without compromise on either 
side was that achieved by the action of the 
convention in the Sarvis matter. No more 
magnanimous or Christian thing has been 
done than that done by Dr. Edward Scribner 
Ames of the Hyde Park Church for the sake 
of harmony. He promised the convention in 
utmost sincerity to seek to influence the 
Hyde Park congregation to release itself 
from any Living Link relation with the For- 
eign Society, thereby surrendering Mr. and 
Mrs. Sarvis to be supported by other churches 
or individuals. Perhaps it was the best so- 
lution of the difficulty although some of us 
felt that it would have been more desirable 
to approve the action of the Foreign Society 
in the employment of Mr. and Mrs. Sarvis. 
The spirit of the convention was such as to 
have unanimously approved such a motion. 


BY REV. JAMES M. PHILPUTT. 
New York City. 

The Disciples have demonstrated that 
they can rise above party strife and settle 
their differences in the spirit of love and 
magnanimity. We all honor Dr. Ames for 
the noble sacrifice he made in the interests 
of peace. Let us hope the fruit of it may 
abide and that never again shall the con- 
troversy be opened. Mr. Sarvis is still to re 
main at his post in the field, and in the em- 
ploy of the Foreign Society. The Hyde 
Park Church is to continue to give for For- 
eign Missions, but the particular bone 
of contention is removed, i. e., the con- 
nection with and the support of Mr. Sarvis 
by the Hyde Park Church. No principle is 
sacrificed, and yet the situation is cleared 
up and adjusted to the satisfaction of both 
sides. 


BY REV. A R. MOORE. 
Savannah, Ga. 

rhe action today on the part of Dr. Ames 
in voluntarily withdrawing the Hyde Park 
Church from the “living link” relationship 
with the Foreign Society was gracious, 
beautiful and Christian. It was met by Bro. 
Briney and other opponents in a like, gra- 
cious spirit and was welcomed by the con 
vention as the end of the Sarvis controversy. 
In due time Mr. Sarvis will no doubt return 
to America and the happy ending of this un 
fortunate affair will leave the Foreign So- 
ciety stronger than ever and the church thor- 


oughly g 
church are often distressing, but when borne 


united Growing pains” of the 
in a Christlike spirit, as in the climax of 
this case the church is left bigger and 
stronger. 


BY REV. R. P. SHEPHERD. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The fellowship of the Disciples of Christ 
was enriched by the action of Professor 
Ames, For the sake of unbroken harmony 
others besides Dr. Ames must refrain from 
saying all that is in their hearts concerning 
the situation so graciously resolved by his 
action, The incident was a triumph of Christ- 
ian courtesy. God grant that this is the end 
of bitter personalities among brethren who 
must win the world by love and not by 
loveless controversies. 


BY MR. R. A. DOAN. 
Nelsonville, Ohio. 

Che statement made by Prof. Ames before 
the mass meeting Saturday breathed the 
very spirit of Christ regardless of what he 
believes. 


Under the circumstances, since the sever- 
ence of the living link connection did not in- 
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volve the recall of Mr. Sarvis or question his 
relationship with the Foreign society, it was 
perhaps best to accept the offer. 

I am not unconscious of the heartaches it 
must have caused but that must be forgotten 
in the greater good accomplished. 

[Before leaving the convention Mr. and 
Mrs. Doan offered to support Mr. and Mrs. 
Sarvis as their own “living-links” and their 
proposal was accepted by the -Soeiety.—The 
Editors. ] 


BY REV. PETER AINSLIE. 
Baltimore, Md. 


It is always a great moment when a man 
rises to the occasion. It is not given to all 
men: to do this, but Dr. Ames proved the 
greatness of his soul in meeting the issue. 
I love him for it. It is true that while it 
was a mere technicality, yet it promises to 
set at peace a long and unpleasant contro- 
versy. If there be any who think he was 
unwise in making this concession for the 
peace of the church, I would count those 
brethren out of the pale of advisers in the 
best things that pertain to the Kingdom of 
God, and those who desire the peace of the 
ehurch will not make capital of the occur- 
rence. Talk little about it, but pray much 
for the men involved in the whole contro- 
versy. 


BY REV. EARLE WILFLEY. 
Washington, D. C. 

The mass meeting on Saturday morning 
of the Louisville convention was an occa- 
sion fraught with great perils and possibili- 
ties. After full discussion the meeting 
adopted, with a surprising degree of har- 
mony, an innocent and exceedingly moderate 
form of constitution for a delegate conven- 
tion. Then followed the gracious act of Dr. 
Ames of the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, 
who, in a modest and direct statement of- 
fered to urge his congregation to relinquish 
their living link relation with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sarvis. It was a tense moment of deepest 
interest with a touch of pathos in it all. 
Thus without passion or bitterness a grave 
crisis was passed and our people again 
showed themselves equal to a situation of 
supreme importance. 

The action of this meeting may not si- 
lence all controversy, but it at least cleared 
the atmosphere of bitterness and suspicion. 
Should there be further discussion of the 
matter it must be upon a higher plane and 
with a kindlier spirit. But let us pray that 
this is the end of the whole unlovely busi- 
ness and engage what gift and graces we 
may have in furthering the course of the 
Master. 


BY REV. BERNARD GRUENSTEIN. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

| sat close in front of Dr. Ames when he 
made his statement to the convention and 
looked straight into the eye of the man. 
Somehow I was conscious of a dynamic 
Perhaps it 
was the same sort of struggle that the Lord 


struggle going on in his soul. 
Jesus felt in the wilderness. I wonder yet 
if the haggard expression I caught was not 
the outward mark of that moral struggle. 
There was no oratory; not a gesture did he 
make. It was nothing but a simple, unaf- 
fected statement he made, but it was a state- 
ment born, to my mind, of a profound spir- 
itual experience. There was no quiver in 
the voice; rather it was almost colorless. 
The self-possession and the wonderful self- 
mastery of this real man of God hushed 
thousands into a sort of awe as gradually 
the significance of it dawned upon our minds. 
I could not help praying within my own soul 
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for more manhood of that fine quality 
throughout our churches. 

Dr. Ames has made his statement. The 
statement does not change a single physical 
or moral fact in the whole Sarvis case, but it 
changes the spiritual temper with which 
that case may be regarded. Dr. Ames did 
not know it, but he became the man of the 
hour. May his tribe increase. 


BY REV. 0. P. SPIEGEL. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Without entering into the merits or de- 
merits of the Hyde Park Church of Chieago, 
in its spiritual standing before God, I feel 
that Brother Ames’ action before the mass 
meeting was most commendable as a way of 
removing the unfortunate friction from the 
ongoings of the Disciples of Christ. I 
now hope all unpleasant discussion may 
cease. 

Personally, I am more than willing for 
Brother Sarvis to be thoroughly tried out on 
the mission field, for if he preach not Christ 
and baptize believers he will not long endure 
the filth, disease, isolation incident to his 
high calling; or his brethren in China will 
request his recall if he be not true to Christ 
and to his brethren. Let our Zion have peace. 


BY REV. B. A. ABBOTT. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I do not hold some of the views Dr. Ames 
seems to entertain but I regret the turn 
matters took. Although the spirit displayed 
was sincerely Christian, it is not best for a 
convention to deal with such questions. Dr. 
Ames’ conduct under the circumstances 
showed him to be a lofty soul, an unselfish 
man—a Christian with whom fellowship 
could have no dangers but many blessings. 


BY REV. ROBERT GRAHAM FRANK. 
Liberty, Mo. : 

[ have a feeling of gratification and hu- 
miliation over the final outcome of the Ames- 
Sarvis matter. I am gratified at the pos- 
sible peace that may come to us, and humi- 
liated over our willingness to let one man be 
sacrificed as the price of this peace rather 
than our courageous taking the matter in our 
own hands and expressing either our ap- 
proval or disapproval of the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. [ hope however 
that Dr. Ames and his heroic church will feel 
that they have a larger place in our hearts 
by reason of their unselfish and beautifully 
Christian spirit than they have ever had. 


BY REV. H. D. C. MACLACHLAN. 
Richmond, Va. 

History has been made at this convention. 
Two things have been demonstrated—first, 
that heresy-trials are an_ impossibility 
among the Disciples; and second that large 
acts of self-sacrifice are the true and final 
solution of all spiritual problems. In the 
renunciation of Dr. Ames and the Hyde 
Park Church an example has been set in the 
spirit of the cross which may well serve as 
an ideal for many conventions to come. The 
Foreign Missionary Society is stronger than 
ever before; and while it would be too much 
to expect all opposition to its large-minded 
Christian policy altogether to cease, it is 
henceforth secure in the hearts of a great 
truth-loving free people. The victory was 
for neither side in the controversy, but for 
the Prince of Peace. We must not make Dr. 
Ames’ saerifice a barren one. 

The truth that yesterday was mine is larger 
truth today; 

Its face has aspect more divine, its kinship 
fuller sway. 

For truth must grow as ages roll, and God 
looms large upon the soul. 
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A Chinese Thomas Campbell 


I have just read a stirring plea for the 
union of some 300,000 Chinese Christians of 
various Protestant names, in a statesmanlike 
paper occupying first place in the July num- 
ber of The International Review of Missions, 
a quarterly of the highest significance and 
importance. I read the article almost 
breathlessly, looked at the curious musical 
name over it ever so many times to be sure 


that I was the victim of no illusion, and 
then read it again, studying every word and 
phrase of it. The article is entitled “The 


Chinese Church in Relation to Its Immediate 

Task.” Its author’s name struck the present 

writer with something of an_ intellectual 

shock. It was a Chinese name. With pro- 

priety, other things being equal. it might 

have been the name of Thomas Campbell. 
Like Thomas Campbell’s Writings. 

If you can imagine Mr. Campbell rising 
from his grave and taking the first steamer 
to China; if you can imagine Mr. Campbell 
going from one Chinese province to another, 
looking over the fields and the stations and 
the preaching points: if you can imagine 
Mr. Campbell interviewing foreign mission- 
aries, teachers, doctors, church officers, 
church members; and if you can imagine Mr. 
Campbell going back to his quarters to write 
an article for a journal like The International 
Review of Missions, you can then very well 
imagine Mr. Campbell writing just such an 
article as Mr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi has written. 
Not only has this Chinese Christian scholar, 
observer and churchman written what we 
can very well imagine -Mr. Campbell might 
have written under the same circumstances, 
but he has actually proceeded, according to 
reputable report, to carry out his “ground 
plan or strategical policy” of Christian union 
into actual practice in the city of Pekin. 

Member Continuation Committee. 

I know nothing of Mr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi be- 
yond the printed facts that he is a minister, 
and that he is one of the thirty-four mem- 
bers of the Continuation Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 
1910. But this is sufficient. While of course 
that Continuation Committee is in nowise 
responsible for either the utterances or the 
activities of Mr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi, whom the 
present writer regards as the Thomas 
Campbell of China, yet the fact that he is the 
one Chinese representative on that Commit- 
tee leads us to the conclusion that there is 
in every word he writes, marked 
broad outlook but 
There is as much cau- 


much weight 
as it is not with a 
with a keen insight. 
tion in what he writes as there is breadth of 
He has both patience and vision, a 
rare combination indeed. 

Christianity Appealed to for Aid. 

The author's thesis is that in the present 
constructional or transitional crisis of 
China, Christianity is called upon to render 
“How she is prepared to face the 
situation is the problem today,” he says, 
after cautioning the reader that “a new 
China, however, does not necessarily mean 
a better China.” Mr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi then 
observes that few see the church as a whole 
and in its entirety. But he is not disposed 
to find fault: “The Christian religion has 
passed from the period of the China Mission 
into the period of the China Church.” From 
remark he changes into prophecy: “And it 
will slowly but surely pass from the period 
ef the Church in China to that of the 
Church of China.” There is a sweeping pro- 
his vision in that one statement 


only 


view, 


assistance. 


pheey in 


By Bernard Gruenstein 


that would have been almost impossible of 
utterance even twelve years ago, the Boxer 
period of the empire. 

Must be United Church. 

And now Ch’eng Ching-Yi’s_ reflections 
change, and he boldly declares that “the Chi- 
nese Church should be a united Church.” 
What Thomas Campbell saw, no doubt with 
different spectacles, in the early nineteenth 
century America, Mr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi 
as clearly sees now in the early twentieth 
century. I not know the affiliations 
the environments, intellectually religi- 
ously, of the Chinese writer and reformer. 
1 do not know if Mr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi 
ever even heard of Rev. Thomas Campbell. 
But be that as it may, the same profound 
spirit animates both: an American of 
the nineteenth century, the other a Chinese 


in 


do or 


or 


one 


of the twentieth. The same Christ is reg- 
nant in both. The same forces of spiritual 


and social evolution are sweeping through 
both. The Chinese, perhaps on a different 
line of reasoning clearly sees now what the 
American so clearly saw then. What better 
testimony to the universality Christ 
could be borne than this? He is the same 
yesterday, today and forever, in Palestine, 
in Rome, in Gaul, in Britain, in America, in 
China. There is a Campbellian ring in the 
challenge of Ch’eng Ching-Yi, as he writes: 


of 


“There was, and is, no necessity for intro- 
ducing Church division to the East, and there 
is every reason to believe the Church would 
have been better developed if such divisions 
had been non-existent. The vital oneness of 
the Church of Christ, is one of its special 
features.” If that is not exactly the position 
of the Declaration and Address, then words 
utterly fail to convey what is that position. 
To Wear Name of Christ Only. 

But Mr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi becomes radically 

more specific than this in the direction of our 


historic plea. The Chinese author among 
other points actually proceeds to specify 
what in his judgment the united Chinese 


Church shall be named. He wants one name 
for the one Church, If there is any doubt of 
our propriety in calling him the Thomas 
Campbell of China, then at once let that 
doubt vanish under the spell of his radical 


suggestion in his own unmistakable lang- 
uage: “The name of the Chinese Church 


should be known throughout the land as ‘The 
Chinese Christian Church,’ and the separate 
parts distinguished from each other only by 
the location which the Church occupies, as 
‘The Chinese Christian Church of Peking? ” 

That Mr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi has evidently 
acted on his own suggestion, much in the 
same way that both the Campbells acted on 
their own suggestions, is clearly to be seen 
by the following report, which I clip from 
The Continent of September 19, 1912: 

“CHINESE CHURCH INDEPENDENCE 
MANIFESTED.” 

“A new token of the independent spirit 
which possesses the progressive Chinese 
of the present day, as well as a sign of 
Chinese impatience with western denom- 
inational distinctions, is the organiza- 
tion of the Chinese Christian Church of 
Peking, which has been formed with the 
object of maintaining a self-governing 
and self-supporting union church compris- 
ing all denominations of Christians now 
represented in the Chinese capital. The 
chief mover in this undertaking is 
Cheng Ching Yi [Ch’eng Ching-Yi], who 
is the Chinese representative on the 





great world-encircling continuation com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh missionary con- 
ference. 

“The constitution of this church is a 
brief but remarkably comprehensive doc- 
ument. It declares that the object of the 
church is ‘to preach according to the 
word of God the gospel of salvation,’ its 
faith ‘accepts the evangelical and 
trinitarian creeds the recognized 
Protestant churches’ and its policy is 
‘to train the Chinese to undertake their 
responsibility as Christians.’ The union 
proposes to recognize ‘the existing rules 
and rites’ of the churches already or- 
ganized in Peking ‘as far as these may 
be in keeping with scriptural teaching.’ 
The constitution also binds the new body 
to pay special attention to the promo- 
tion of foreign missionary work ‘be- 
sides home missionary work.’ 

“The lay officers of local congregations 
are to be elders caring for the spiritual 


of 


welfare of the church and deacons in 
charge of business matters. Foreign 
missionaries are to constitute an ad- 


visory board, but are not to have votes 
in the governing body. The veteran Ur. 
W. A. P. Martin looks upon this move- 
ment as most helpful and promising. 
The dependence of Christianity on for- 
eigners has hitherto been, in Dr. Mar- 
tin’s own phrase, ‘an astounding ob- 
stacle,’ and he thoroughly believes that 
the body of Chinese will look upon the 
religion of Jesus with far more respect 


when they find. it represented in an 
absolutely independent native organiza- 
tion.” 


Should Cheer Our Hearts. 

What this Chinese scholar and churchman 
has said and apparently done ought to cheer 
the hearts of those who yearn for the united 
church, The Disciples of Christ can never 
abandon their mission in the world so long 
as such a plea as ours for Christian union 
can take hold like that in the Far East. For 
my part, I am content in the growing know- 
ledge that our plea for Christian union is as 


practicable as it is simple. If Chinese 
churches with all their disadvantages can 
work it out, why cannot the American 


churches with all their advantages work it 
out with the same love and loyalty to him 
who prayed that we might all be one, even 
as he and the Father are one? 








A novelist was taking an automobile trip 


through New England. On the side of a 
hill he came on an old man seated beside 
a tiny house much older than he. Above, 


on what appeared to be an almost perpendic- 
ular ledge, there was growing a beautiful 
field of grain. “How did you get that grain 
up there?” the author asked the old man. 
“Shot it with a musket!” was the rejoiner. 
“Is that the truth?” “No, that’s conver- 
sation.”—-The Sun. 

A young first-grade teacher of the children 
of foreign parents gave them a little talk on 
kindness to animals, The next day, when 
she was busy at her desk, she felt a little 
hand tugging at her sleeve. “Why, Pietro,” 
she exclaimed, “what is the matter?” “Noth- 
ing, teacher. I just wanted to tell you how 
I was good to dumb animals yesterday,” he 
replied. “Why, isn’t that nice, Pietro! Just 
what did you do?” Pietro drew himself up 
to his full three feet, and proudly declared. 
“I kissed the cat;”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. (Continued.) 
Miss Gray, do you think you ought to 


ask me such a question? Answer it out of 


your own heart. I have no business to ad- 
vise you in such a matter.” 

Lucy Gray gave him on searching look, 
as her face flamed. 

“Give me the letter,” was all she said. 


Elijah handed it to her, and in some way 
their fingers touched as Lucy took the let- 
ter, and then she deliberately tore it into 
bits and scattered the pieces down upon the 
top of the log. 

A sudden light came into Elijah Clifford’s 
eves, . 

“Ts that your answer to it?” he said, mov- 
ing over on the log a little nearer to Lucy. 

‘Yes,” she answered, and it is a histori- 
eal fact that she did not move back any. But 
she said afterwards that was sitting 
near the end of the log and couldn’t have 
moved far without falling off and that Eli- 
jah knew it. 

“Then you don’t need my advice? 
made you ask for it?” 

Lucy Gray, prim schoolma’am as she had 
called herself, answered between crying aad 
laughing, “Oh, I don’t care for him. Why, 
he is only twenty-four and I am twenty- 
And I can never leave these people 
I am so in love with them.” 
all of them?” asked Elijah des- 


she 


What 


eight. 
here 

“With 
perately. 

“Yes. 

Again a light came into Clifford’s face as 
he moved up a little nearer. The bits of pa- 
per which had been poor Walter's letter be- 
gan to fall over the sides of the log. But 
Elijah Clifford was pale as he said: 

“Lucey, I dont want to make another mis- 
take. I have not been able to my 
feeling for you and I realize the great dis- 
when it educa- 


But with some more than others.” 


conceal 
between us comes to 
I’m not college-bred. And no one feels 
it more than I But I'm not to old to 
learn. I’m only thirty. And I find my brain 
works pretty well when I have a motive. 1} 


tance 
tion, 


do. 


can almost read Herrmann und Dorothea. 
And I’ve committed no end of Heine. I can 
say ‘Die schonste die Jungfrauen sitazet, 
Dort oben wunderbar’ and a lot more. But 

I don’t dare ask you again to be my wile 
unless—unless—I can be sure that the dif 


ferences between us will not make you un- 
But, oh, if this happiness could be 
You 


happy. 
mine! cannot 
than I 
we are not so far apart after all.” 

“I’m sure,” said Lucey Gray, looking up at 


love these people more 


And 


Or yearn over them more. 


him, tears flowing down her cheeks, “I’m 
sure, Elijah, that we are not so very far 
apart in any way. And if you want to be 


happy I am sure 

She did not need to say any more. Elijah 
Clifford saw hapipness looking into his eyes 
hers and he would have been very 
much lacking in education if he had not then 
and there claimed his 

They did not hear Mr Mrs. 


approach because sand does not echo under 


out of 


own, 


and Masters 


people’s feet, but they heard Mr. Masters 
say to his wife: 

“I'm sorry we left the kodak up at the 
house. I’ve been hoping and praying for 


this for the last two years. And now my 


answered, I would like 
to have record of the fact.’ 


Elijah Clifford and Lucy Gray stood up 


prayers have been 


some 


side by side. They were not embarrassed 
nor confused. The light of heaven seemed 


to shine on them out of that Thanksgiving 
Day the desert sky. Their hap- 
piness had a sacred divine atmosphere about 
it that checked even as joyful a word of con- 
gratulation as Mr. Masters was about to 
Ansa had come running down from 


glow in 


speak. 
the mission and seeing Miss Gray and Clif- 
ford there she had come up and put her lit- 
tle hands one in each of theirs. 

“Ah!” eried Masters. “This is the pic- 
ture we want!” while Lucy and Elijah stand- 
ing there by Ansa spoke of the years they 


were now to live together in the sacred 
union of husband and wife, consecrated 
heart and mind to the love of a neglected 


people, their human happiness intensified and 
purified by the service they were to give 
as one in answer to that which spoke to 
them even louder than their own earthly 
love—the sound of the High Calling. 

easy for the writer and reader, 
we agree to let a few years slip by, as they 


If, as is 


have a way of doing whether we wish to 
let them or not, we shall find ourselves again 
in Milton at the home of the Douglases. 

It is Thanksgiving Day again and Esther 
seems to have even more than the usual 
happy look on her face as she says to Helen: 

“Isn’t it remarkable that Walter coming 
up from the Isthmus is going to bring 
Bauer with him from Berlin? The world is 
getting smaller every day.” 

“We must learn to say ‘Professor’ Bauer, 
You know Walter wrote that he 
honorary degrees conferred on 
him for his inventions. I understand he is 
held in high respect at all the universities.” 


mother. 


has several 


“He will never be anything but plain 
Felix Bauer to me, Helen. And I hope his 


honors have not spoiled him. I don’t believe 


they could.” 

Helen is silent as she sits down by the 
window which commands a view of the 
front walk. Time has dealt generously and 


kindly with her. The girlhood has ripened 


into the stately strong womanhood. Many 
suitors have come and gone. among them 
some noble gentlemen who have received 


their answers from her with sore hearts, but 


Helen still has not seen her ideal of the 
romantic days and her heart is yet—she 
says to herself—free—at least she has re- 
fused both wealth and high character for 
the vision she has cherished all these years 
of the nameless one who, so far, she says, 


And all through 
this testing, refining process of growth, she 


has never appeared to her. 


has developed into a spirit of rare strength 


und grace, of whom Paul and Esther have 
been increasingly proud. 


Two young men come briskly up the walk. 
Mrs. Douglas opens the door and rushes out 
on the porch as Helen rises to tell her they 
are coming. 

Walter laughingly lifts Esther off her feet 


as he kisses her and then turns to Helen. 


Evidently he has not broken his heart over 
that romance in the desert. 

First greetings over he announced Bauer 
just as Paul steps into the front room. 





“Professor Felix Bauer, F. R. G. S., F. 8S. S. 
K. L. G. X. Y. Z. and others. Isn't he 


great?” 


Esther simply says, “Felix, weleome. I do 
not know how to say ‘professor.’ ” 
Bauer lifts her hands to his lips. Helen 


looks at him as if she were seeing some new 
vision at a distance. Felix Bauer smiles in 
the old way and 

“Mrs. Douglas, I don’t care for these titles 
I would gladly give a bushel of them for 
one kind word from Walter’s mother.” 

He looks at Helen as he speaks and Helen 
notes his clear, strong accent and the self- 
control and ease of a man who has met the 
world and looked it in the face without 
fear and without shame. 

It is only when they are seated at the 
table that Helen has opportunity to note 
Bauer’s strong face and figure, and wonder 
at the transformaticn time and testing have 
made in him. He still speaks in the slow 
deliberate fashion of the other days, but 
he is a full-grown man now, conscious of 
power and Helen has to readjust her picture 
of him as she last saw him. 

As the talk goes on, Paul’s probing ques- 
tions, aided by Walter and his mother, bring 
out the facts about Bauer which his own 
modesty would keep in the background. 

Sent to Berlin to make special studies of 
new methods in lighting, he had made the 
startling discovery of the formula of the 
fire-fly’s secret, and revolutionized the entire 
system of city lighting. He had been care- 
less of wealth. Walter drops a hint of 
thousands given to pay off old family in- 
debtedness, or charities aided, of new enter- 
prises fostered until Bauer blushingly begs 
him to stop. 

“Really, Mr. Douglas, I am no millionaire 
as Walter would make out. Only I have been 
permitted to help some this great tubercu- 
losis movement that has been a great joy to 
me. 

Helen catches the vision of consecrated 
wealth and looks at Bauer again. Then 
later when they are seated in front of the 
old hearth and the lights have been turned 
on while a heavy snow falls outside, Bauer in 
his turn receives a surprise from her. 

He has referred to the old days and re- 
curred to the many kindnesses shown to him 
by Esther and Helen and the mission work- 
ers at Tolchaco. He is delighted to hear 
of the marriage of Clifford and Miss Gray, 
but in all the reminiscent talk he is evi- 
dently preoccupied and looks often at Helen 
as a hungry and thirsty man would eye the 
full table from which he may be debarred. 

The clock strikes a late hour. He makes 
a feeble excuse to go and mutter something 
about not having observed the time. 

“Die Uhr schlagt keinem Glucklichen?” 
Helen smilingly observes. 


says: 


Bauer starts in surprise and leans over 
towards her. 
“You speak German?” he asks with a 


strange look on his face. 

“I have had pienty of time to learn it since 
you left us.” 

He looks up and sees that the other mem- 
bers of the family have in some way become 
much interested in Walter’s new plans of 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman's welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


She should be addressed di- 








SHALL CHRISTIANS TITHE? 


In one of the Conferences at the recent 
National Convention in Louisville, the ques- 
tion of tithing was discussed. Several ot 
those present warmly favored it, and urged 
the issuing of new propaganda for its gen- 
eral adoption by the church. Others ques- 
tioned its suitability to social and industrial 
conditions at the present day—among them, 
was the editor of this page. Some of the 
reasons that had led to this conclusion are 
embodied in the following article. 

The tithe had been practiced by Abraham 
and Jacob, but it was first placed in the Jew- 
ish code by Moses. It consisted of one- 
tenth of the annual profit of land, stock, or 
labor, and was paid for the maintenance of 
the Levites, as a compensation for their ser- 
vices in the temple. Of course, we all under- 
stand that it is only as Old Testament legis- 
lation harmonizes with the teachings and 
ideals of Jesus that it can be a rule for cit- 
izens of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Tithing Not in New Testament. 

In the New Testament, tithing is neve 
mentioned. There is no record of it the 
history of the Christian Church until the 
fourth and fifth centuries, when tithes were 
imposed by Church Councils for the support 
of the clergy. The system did not become 
firmly established until the ninth century 
‘ then, it obtained among various 


since has 


communions until the present time. There 
today, our own chureh 


are many among 
members, as well as those of other churches, 
who firmly believe in it, and conscientiously 
practice it as the approved method for sys- 
tematic giving. 

Those having these convictions undoubt- 
edly have the right to use it -but there are 
many others who gravely question whether 
tithing should be held up as the ideal of 
Christian giving for the whole church in 
these times. 


Social and Economic Conditions Changed. 


When we consider how entirely different 
social and industrial conditions are today 
from those in the days of Moses, and for 


centuries afterward, it hardly seems cred- 
ible that the same system for giving should 
be suitable to both ages. The Hebrews were 
a pastoral and agricultural people; in the 
period of their health and growth, there was 
nothing approaching to the inequality in the 
dlistribution of that we find today. 
There was originally a fair division of land 
among the tribes and families, and the law 


wealth 


had various provisions to preserve this own- 
ership intact. When a person, by poverty or 
misfortune, had to sell his land, he always 
had the right of redemption on easy terms; 
if he could not buy it back, his next of kin 
had that privilege; we have an example ot 
this in the story of Ruth, when Boaz re- 
deemed the land of his kinsmen, Mahlon and 
Chilion, the sons of Naomi. The year of ju- 
bilee was another expedient against extremes 
of poverty or riches—it provided that every 
fifty years, the land should revert to its or- 
iginal Whether this of the 
Mosaic law was of long continued and gen- 
not know—it was certainly 


owners. ideal 


eral use we do 
a noble and generous conception to give lib- 
erty to the slave, the land back to its or- 
original owner, and a fresh start in life to the 
unfortunate. 


partition of land there could be no great in- 


With such provisions for a fair 


equalities of wealth among the Jews. How 


stubbornly they clung to their ancestral 
acres is told in the story of Naboth, who 
refused to sell his vineyard to the king, 


either for a better vineyard, or for its worth 
in money, and lost his life in consequence. 
The same ratio in giving could be justly im- 
posed on a people among whom there were 
no great variations in and industrial 
life. 


social 


A Manifest Injustice. 
But to enforce a uniform proportion for 
giving when there are such tremendous dif- 
ferences in the distribution of wealth as we 


find today seems a manifest injustice. Is 
it fair that giving should be expressed in the 


same terms for the woman toiling in the 
sweat shop at starvation wages, as for the 
billionaire, whose wealth is past the reach 


of human thought? The fact that the tenth 


of the annual income of tie one would be a 
trifle, and of the other a vast sum is not 
the essential thing--it goes far deeper than 
that. 

Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, in his 
epoch-making book, Christianity and_ the 
Social Crisis, points this injustice out ef- 
fectiveily. He has much to say about the 


widening gulf between the laboring man an! 
the chureh, and that tithing 
of the contributing causes to this estrange 
ment. 


claims is one 
He gives a number of carefully com- 
piled tables of the expenditure of incomes, 
from five hundred dollars to five 
dollars a The who makes five 
hundred dollars a year (and this is far more 


thousanil 
year. man 
than many a laboring man or woman earns) 
practically has to spend it all on the absolute 
essentials of life, food, clothing, shelter, 
witn little or no provision for vicissitudes 
like sickness, or lack of employment, and ab- 
solutely no resources for recreation, or up-to- 
date sanitation in The tables ot 
incomes up to five thousand dollars a year, 
show a larger basis for the primary essen- 
tials of life, with an assured provision fo: 
the inevitable rainy day, as well as an ever 
increasing amont to the credit of secondary 
essentials, like special education for his chil- 
dren, improved sanitation and comfort in his 
home, and needed recreation for himself and 
family 


his home. 


Disparity of Incomes. 
Of in the of = the 
very wealthy, there is a large surplus, which 


course, incomes 
represents no need, no pleasure even to its 
owner. To require a man to give the same 
proportion of an income that represents a 
bare subsistence in a grim struggle for ex- 
istence for himself and his family, that an- 
other gives of what represents his pleasures 
or luxuries, or even of an ever increasing 
surplus, seems to violate a fundamental prin- 
ciple of justice. The comparative amounts 
received from the two sources is not the es- 
sential thing; Jesus long ago showed when he 
praised the widow’s offering, that the giver 
rather than the gift ‘is to be considered. 
The giving of one tenth of one’s annual in- 
then, is too much 
too little for others. 


come, for some, and far 

It is too great a tax on 

many in these latter days, who bear, 

“The heavy burden, the bewildering care, 

Of those who toil and earn their daily 
bread.” 


It is far too small a gift for many others, 





to whom Jesus might say as he did to the 
rich young man, 

“Go and sell all that thou hast, and give to 
the poor.” 

The Wisdom of Jesus. 

How wise is our Lord, that he never 
stooped to any mere method of work! These 
matters were but unimportant details, to be 
evolved and wrought out as time and occa 
sion might demand. The heart of man is the 
stronghold he attacks—at its door, he stands 
and knocks, and asks for entrance and lodg 
ing. When He abides there, then our giving 
will be in accordance with the spirit of Him, 
who was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor. Then will it be an easy task to give 
as we are exhorted to do—with liberality, 
with cheerfulness, as God hath prospered us. 

“Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
that He himself said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” I. W. H. 


As the Years Roll On 


Advancing years are permitted to shut us 

More people are worrying over the fact 
that they are growing old than give anxious 
thought to any other thing. They do not see 
that age has compensations which no othe: 


Is there not satisfac- 
tion in the superior wisdom which comes only 
with experience? Is there not comfort in re- 
that not foolish as 
Think of the broader knowledge 

of life, of the sense of achievement, which is 
attained after the battle, but never before 
it. Think of the richer emotions, the spirit- 
ual repose, the longer vision, the points of 
vantage which are possible only to the aged. 
Think of the prospect on Pisgah which no 
one ever gets in the valley. Rabbi Ben Ezra 
had it: 

“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the 

was made. 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; sce 


period of life conveys. 


flecting is 


formerly ? 


one 80 


first 


all, nor be afraid!” 
Aye, but it is the close of the life that 
bothers. Getting old would be nothing were 


it not for that grim thing that marks the 
finish. But the habit of expectancy will cor- 
rect the morbid thought of death, which does 
not shut life in, but takes the cover off that 
there may be more life. That old pagan, with 
a fine light in his eyes, Walt Whitman—has 
he not shamed us with his better view of 
death than half of Christendom holds? 
“Thee, holiest minister of heaven; thee, en- 
voy, usherer, guide at last of all; 


Rich, florid loosener of the stricture-knot 
called life; sweet, peaceful, welcome 
Death.” 


Is not life like the passing of a voyager 
adown a river, guarded on either side by 
mountains ? As he moves on, the vistas 
widen, the hills stand farther apart, the cur- 
rent runs deeper, the brimming flood is 
smoother and broader, till the sea breaks on 
the sight—the bundles, allenswathing sea! 

The Amazon rolls far as from (Cali- 
fornia to Maine. It is as wide as its mouth 
as from Boston to Portland. It pushes its 
fresh waters two hundred miles into the 
That is a picture of life pro- 
jecting itself into the beyond. The hereafter 
will surely feel the impulse of today 


as 


briny ocean. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


I. E. Gorsuch, Brazil, Ind. 


P. R. Campbell, Oxnard, Cal. 
4. ©. Pasley, Mutual, Okla. 
Albert Buss, Musical director of Taber 


nacle Church, Columbus, Ind., to enter gen- 


eral evangelistic field. 


CALLS. 


A. J. Bush, Dallas, Tex., to Yoakum, Tex. 
Accepts. 

G. W. Titus to Sullivan, Ind. Accepts. 

Nelson L. Browning, Ft. Collins, Colo., to 


Wheatland, Wyo. Accepts. 

L. B. Sherwood, Sylvester, Ga., to Bridge- 
Accepts and has begun work. 
Selma, 


fort, Conn. 

Frederick 
Cal. Accepts. 

P. B. Hall, St. Louis, to Rogers, Ark. Ac- 
cepts and has begun work. 

J. M. Blalock, Porterville, Cal., to 
Main street, Los Angeles. Accepts. 

E. F. Daugherty, Vincennes, Ind., to Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Previously reported undecided. 
Now declined. 

L. O.. Newcomer, Connersville, O., to Find- 
lay, O. Accepts 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Freeport, Il}., E. T. 


17; continuing. 

Milford, Il., Lucius C. Hammond, 
ist. Meeting begun. 
I... G. W. 


Grimes, Visalia, Cal., to 


South 


McFarland, evangelist ; 
evangel 


Wise, pastor; W. J. 


Lincoln, 
Minges, 


uing, 
Albany, Mo, Geo. W. Maxwell, pastor; 
Charles E. McVay, song leader; 21; closed. 


November 24 is the day set for taking 


Sunday-school cfferings for American mis- 


sions, 


Now is the time that those churches 
sent their pastors to the 


convention are receiving their 


which Louisville 


reward. 


rhe Servant in the House” was the sub 
ject of E. L. Powell’s sermon at the October 


month-end” First Church, Louis 


service in 


ville 


Pasadena, Cal., is 
Frank G. Tyrrell, of 
but formerly a 


While First Church, 
pastor Mr. 
Los Angeles, an attorney, 
will supply the pulpit. 


without a 


minister 


The Christian Sunday-school at Logans 
port, Ind., J. H 


Craig, pastor, recently cap 
for the 
a Sunday-school parade. 


tured a largest number of 


adults in 


Disciple missionaries at Manila, P. I., have 


made a beginning at a hospital with six 
weds The beds are all occupied and other 
patients are seeking entrance Two Roman 


friend 
start 


Catholic friends and one Presbyterian 


of the missionaries gave the means to 


the hospital 


A new church edifice for the mission con 
gregation worshiping at Grand River and 
avenues, Detroit, was dedicated 


Allendale 


( 7; by C. J. Tanner, of Central Church 


Fr. P. Arthur, city evangelist, has been main 
ly responsible for the building of both the 
congrégation and the meeting house 

4 #20'.900 addition to the house of wors " 
of Lakewood, O.. chureh, near Cleveland, was 
dedicated by F. M. Rains last Sunday rhe 
membership of the church is 350 and the 
usual attendance at Sunday-school is ove 


100. The pastor, Walter S. Goode, feels that 


evangelist; over 500 reported; contin- 


he is in the midst of a great opportunity for 
developing a strong church, 


At this each 
ganizations have the purchase of a church 
bell in contemplation. 


more appropriate for bell-dedication services 


season, year, numerous or- 


There are no days 


than Christmas or watch-night. The C. S. 
Bell Company, of Hillsboro, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of the well-known steel alloy bells, 
have a special selling plan which is very 


favorable for church and school. Those in- 
terested should ask for catalog and particu- 


lars. 


Very Much “Called.” 

Rice, pastor at El] Paso, Tex., is 
in the 
number of 


Perry J. 
coming to be the most “called” man 
ministry. Besides a 
invitations on previous occasions he received 
week rece ntly, all of them to 
leading churches of the brotherhood. He ad- 
that, that 
somewhat as to his duty, 
but decided to decline them all and to re- 
Paso where he feels increasing 
work. Mr. 


Disciples’ 
three in one 


coming in a “bunch” 
disturbed 


mits 


he was 


main in El 


satisfaction in his Rice comes 





Kane. 


Caroline B. 


The Late Mrs. 


very near being a model minister in pulpit, 


in pastorate and in personal friendship. 


Well might he be be coveted by any 
chureh He is just beginning his fourth 
vear at El Paso, 


Committee for Toronto, 1913. 

The committee of five appointed at Louis- 
ville to initiate procedures for organizing 
the convention at Toronto in 1913, consist- 
J.. B. Briney, Peter Ainslie, Carey E., 
Morgan, M. L. and C. S. Medbury, 
appointed eight others to work with 
follows: W. N. Briney, Louisville, 
Ky.; W. C. Morro, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. B. 
Bagby, Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Book, Colum- 
bus, Ind.; J. H. MacNeill, Winchester, Ky.; 
P. H. Welshimer, Canton, 0.; E. A. Gong 
wer, Washington, D. C.; R. A. Doan, Nelson- 
ville, O, with 


representative tor 


ing ot 
Bates 
have 
them as 


togethe one 
each of the 


cieties and the national state secretaries’ as- 


These persons, 


national so- 


sociation, will constitute the committee on 
organization of the first “General Conven- 
tion of Christ.” 
Passing cf a Remarkable Woman. 

The death of Mrs. Caroline Kane, late of 
“pringfiel!, IIL, removes from the chur:! 
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life of that city and of central Illinois, a 
personality of extraordinary attractiveness 
and significance. She was bride at the first 
marriage of white persons in Sangamon 
county. Her husband was a Disciple preac! 
er of marked power, having held pastorat 

at Springfield and Jacksonville. For many 
years Mrs. Kane has lived with her two 
daughters in Springfield a few steps from 
the home of her son, Judge Charles P. Kane, 
an elder in First Church. Mrs, Kane has 
been the object of tender solicitude on thie 
part of the membership and pastors of 
First Church for many years. It was a 
great event when her health permitted he 
to attend worship. Her extraordinary 
cheeriness of disposition was scarcely less 
pronounced than her broad grasp of the large 
problems both religious and political, 


A Man Who Should Be Heard More. 


One of the most acceptable “supply” 
preachers within reach of the churches ot 
eastern Ohio or western Pennsylvania is 


Prof. E. E. Snoddy, of Hiram College. He 
filled the Euclid Ave. pulpit during Pastor 
Goldner’s absence in Palestine last summer 
and will preach for East End Church, Pitts- 
burgh, while Pastor Ewers is holding a series 
of Decision meetings in First Church, Kan- 
sas City. Prof. Snoddy recently contributed 
an article on “Corporate Christianity” to 
the Christian Evangelist which, if it were 
carefully read and inwardly digested, would 
solve more problems than any article that has 
appeared in that journal in many a day. We 
clipped the article intending to reprint it 
in The Christian Century and comment 
upon it, but up to the present no opportu- 
nity has opened for doing so. Prof. Snoddy 
is a man with a scholarly and vital message. 


Peoria Church Has Many Activities. 


Central Church, Peoria, Ll., M. L. Pontius, 
minister, has a well-equipped office in the 
church building and a competent paid secre- 
tary who is not only the minister’s helper 
but also the general secretary and treasurer 
of the Sunday-school and secretary of the 
The Sunday-school gave a motion 
chureh last 


church. 
picture entertainment in the 


week. Five hundred people were present. 
These entertainments will be continued 
throughout the winter. Each Wednesday 


evening the Sunday-school officers, teachers 
and workers meet at the church for a lunch- 
eon at 6:30 and Training Institute meeting 


at 7:15. Prof. F. H. Evans conducts the In- 
stitute, using Brumbaugh’s “The Making 
of a Teacher.” There are additions to the 
Sunday-school and church every Sunday. 
The building is felt to be too small and 
plans are being considered to enlarge _ it. 
The Christian Endeavor is one of the larg- 
est societies in Illinois. 

Mr. Pontius unselfishly attributes this 


success “largely to the work done in the ot- 
fice and to the efficient service of H. B. Hol- 
loway, our Sunday-school superintendent, 
also to the most excellent work done by my) 
predecessor, W. F. Turner, and to the Eva 


Lemert Sunday-school campaign.” 


An “Efficiency Dinner.” 


John R. Ewers, minister of East End 
Church, Pittsburg, has written and talked 
much about running a church on efficiency 
lines and at last the official board of his own 
church became enthusiastic over the subject. 


they gave a dinner at the Rittenhouse 
hotel on the evening of Oct. 28, to discuss 
church efficiency. Three large tables were 
surrounded by leading business men who 


who are members of this church. These men 
came together to seriously discuss manag- 
ing their church as they did the large busi- 
ness concerns wit which they are connected. 
There were ten spe eches, all of such a high 
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order that they deserve publication. Some 
of these speeches were written and showed 
thoughtful preparation. They said that they 
came together there as a board of bank di- 
rectors might come or as the managers of a 
railroad. The spiritual, financial, social and 
educational resources and obligations of the 
church were most ably discussed. These men 
all insisted that the day had come when 
men of affairs must dedicate their ability 
and time to the advancement of God’s 
Kingdom. 

A fine willingness was expressed to get 
under the burdens of the church and _ the 
reach and amplitude of their planning was, 
it is said, enough to make the average 
preacher catch his breath. Railroad, steel 
and insurance men described how big results 
were obtained in their respective fields. It 
was decided to appoint a standing commit- 
tee on “Church Efficiency” which was to re- 
port in a month after a careful study of the 
plant and resources. A young business man 
who is achieving remarkable success in his 
field insisted that at the next meeting each 
man come in with one definite suggestion 
and invited the men to meet in his home. 
Thus the movement is on. East End 
Church now has the distinction of being the 
only Front Rank Church in the entire state. 
There are four hundred members on the re- 
vised list. Two hundred have been added in 
the past three years. The church is not 
burdened with organizations. It has a Jun- 
ior Society, an Endeavor Society, a well-or- 
ganized Sunday-school, a C. W. B. M. and an 
Aid Society. 


The High Calling 


(Continued from page 12) 
electrical dock openers which are spread out 
on the dining-room table. 

“You mean since I left you sitting on 
that log at Tolchaco?” 

“Maybe that is what I mean,” Helen says, 
and she is more agitated than she has for 
years thought she could be. 

“Then you know what ‘Loben ist nicht 
lieben’ means now?” 

“Yes, I know that and—” 

“The world has praised me much since 
that time, but it is an empty thing. I am 
a lonesome man, sitting alone with honor. 
‘Loben ist nicht lieben?’ Is it not so?” 

The tears are in Helen’s eyes. This man 
will win her yet. Bauer mutters again. 

“Was von Herzen kommt, geht zu Herzen,” 
and then forgetting that Helen understands 
he says as if talking to himself, ‘What 
comes from the heart goes to the heart.’ May 
I come to-morrow or soon and—tell you 
what is in my heart?” 

Helen smiles as she notes the old sign 
of distrust in himself that used to mark 
the old young Bauer she used to know. 
But she says with a new note of life in 
her own voice: “Yes, come to-morrow.” 

“There will be much for my heart to tell 
thine,” he says dropping inevitably into the 
endearing pronoun. 

And as he rises and goes away Helen fol- 
lows his stalwart figure out of the doorway 
and then goes and sits down by the fire 
again. 

Her mother finds her there. 

“Mr. Bauer, Felix, is coming here to-mor- 
row, mother. I know what he is coming to 
say.” 

Esther pauses. Helen answers her un- 
spoken question. 

“T am going to find my happiness, mother. 
It is the highest \.ice I have heard. I am 
not afraid to answer it.” 

So with all who hav~ fought and prayed and 
vearned for the overcoming life in this story, 
may they all say, “I am not afraid to answer 
the eall when it sounds to me, the sound 
of ‘The High Calling.’” 

THE END. 
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Illinois Secretary’s Letter 

Wm. G. McColley, of Shelbyville, began a 
meeting at Alvin, but a diphtheria scare al- 
lowed to run only one week. 

F. A. Sword is having a great meeting at 
and J. A. Kay song leader. At last report 
there were 45 additions. Mr. Sword had 31 
additions in the Lovington meeting. 

It is too early to predict the results of 
the “Illinois Day” offering Nov. 3, but there 
ought to be a very large response. Very 
few churches in the state gave a double of- 
fering in May, and all those that did not 
should raise a fine offering in November for 
state missions. he two societies—Home and 
State—cannot do their work on one offering 
unless it is a double offering. This ought to 
be very clear to everybody. Both societies 
will suffer loss in our co-operative plan if 
the churches and preachers do not keep this 
clearly in mind and give the Home-State 
service an amount equal to two full offer- 
ings. 

W. H. Schwan, of Danville, O., is settled in 
his new work at Salem, and we welcome him 
to our state and fellowship. 

J. FRED JONES, Field See’y., 
W. D. DEWEESE, Office Sec’y-Treas. 

Bloomington. 


Chicago 


George H. Brown, pastor of Austin Church, 
has.at last been persuaded by Taylorville, 
Ill., Church to accept its pulpit. Mr. Brown 
was invited some six months ago to the 


Taylorville pastorate but declined. Later 





eras 











Rev. George H. Brown. 
the invitation was repeated and held in 


last week. 
Campbell at 


abeyance until it was accepted 
Mr. Brown succeeded George A. 
Austin Church, coming to Chicago from 
Charleston, Ill., where he had been remark- 
ably successful: He has been’ in Chicago 
over one year and has attached to himself 
many friends in his local community and 
among Disciple ministers. His church re- 
grets to have him leave. He begins his work 
at Taylorville December 1. 


C. E. Booth, of Pleasanton, Kans., 
preached at Monroe St. Church last Sun- 
day. The pulpit of this church is still va- 
cant. 


The Quarterly Assembly of Chicago Dis- 
ciples was held Oct. 27 in the First Metho- 
dist Church autditorium. A fine audience, 
filling the main floor, was present. The 
speakers for the day were Dr. I. N. MeCash. 
secretary, and Homer E. Sala, field agent of 
the American Missionary Society, together 
with Prof. Martin Schmidt and Alexander 
Persianoff, the deputies from Russia who 
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brought greetings to the Louisville conven- 
tion. The propcsal of the American Society 
to raise a fund of $100,000 for equipment 
of mission plants among foreigners in New 
York, Cleveland, Minneapolis and Chicago 
was the chief topic of discussion, Chicago 
churches took to the suggestion with en- 
thusiasm. At a luncheon of local leaders in 
conference with Dr. McCash and Mr. Sala it 
was decided that the sum to be spent to 
establish the Russian mission in this city 
should not be less than $25,000, of which 
amount it was agreed one-half should be 
raised in Chicago. Illinois churches will be 
especially appealed to for the other half. 
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Sanaport Mud Baths 
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cessfully treated. 








A complete modern Hydrotherapeutic 
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rates. 
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